CLEVER  PUBLICITY

have altogether escaped. He therefore decided, but
not without some reluctance, to cease publication of the
book and as far as possible to secure the return of such
copies as had been issued. He had no ambition to
rival the martyrdom of Mr. Ernest Vizetelly, he who
had suffered a term of imprisonment for publishing
translations of Zola's novels. There seems no doubt
that Mr. Seltzer's version (facetious members of the
public used to apply at Messrs. Mudies' for 'a Sudermann
and Seltzer') was in fact unnecessarily crude. Some
year or so later. Lane published another translation of
the same book by Miss Beatrice Marshall, which, while
in no sense bowdlerised, was a model of good taste.
A propos of this version, Lane brought off a clever and
very characteristic piece of advertising. He asked
several men and women of eminence to give their opinion
as to the moral character of the book, and prefixed their
pronouncements to the new edition, which had a wide
and immediate success. If the halo of The Bodley Head
had been temporarily dimmed, it now shone forth again
with all its pristine lustre.

Lane, for some reason or another, always liked to be
considered a Quaker. According to his own statement
he was a Quaker, when, that is to say, he was not a
Huguenot, which he always was at least once a year
when he dined with the governors of the French
Huguenot hospital at Hackney. But Quaker or not,
Huguenot or not, he was baptised, married and buried
by the Church of England.

For a Quaker, even a soi-disant one, it would have
been a terrible thing to lay to his conscience that he
had helped to plunge a whole continent, indeed a whole
world, into war, yet that, with what measure of truth
I know not, he is said to have done, albeit unwittingly*
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